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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



THE WEAPONS OF PEACE. 

ABEL TANNER 

The weapons that we wield to-day- 
Are mighty in the press and pen ; 

We do not seek our foes to 8lay, 
But only ask the rights of men. 

No burning town or widow's tears 

Spring from the triumph of our cause; 

But peace and love in coming years, 
Equal, just and righteous laws. 

With earnest faith I hope and wiit. 
The coming of that promised time; 

When truth and love shall conquer hate, 
And reign supreme thrjugh every clitn<>. 

The race shall hear that song again, 

Which rang through Bethlehem's starlit sky ; 

Sweet peace on earth, good-will to men, 
And glory to our God on high. 



THE NEW SYMPATHY OF THE NATIONS. 

Paper Read before the Congregational Club of New 
York and Vicinity, Monday, March 18, 1889. 
By Rowland B. Howard. 

My subject was kindly chosen for me, but is one in 
which I am deeply interested. I am only disappointed 
that some of the distinguished gentlemen invited to 
occupy a portion of the time were unable to be present. 
But I am especially glad to hear the views not only of our 
own countrymen, but those of a distinguished citizen 
of another country, Prof. Goldwin Smith, who will follow 
me, since by this interchange of thought we better under- 
stand and draw nearer to each other. 

"The Sympathy of the Nations" is an obvious fact 
and one of such recent and rapid development that I am 
not surprised that it is called "new." The year 1889 
marks a century since the "Rights of man" were obtained 
in that volcanic eruption whose crater was France. The 
individual man as distinguished from classes and nations 
has continued throughout the century, with, of course, 
many partial retrogressions, to advance in liberty and 
power. He has also risen in intelligence and moral 
character so that he is better qualified to-day than ever 
before to discharge the grave responsibilities which his 
newly acquired rights imply. The divine right of kings, 
the ownership of the soil, and even of souls, by the few, 
was roughly shaken off. Centuries of injustice avenged 
themselves. Principles were pushed by passions. Hatred 
was the inspiration, destruction the work and Waterloo 
the normal issue of an era whose spirit was belligerent 
and whose methods were cruel and bloody. But out of 
this furnace of flame emerged a civilization in many re- 
spects higher than any which preceded it. 

In that travail our country was born. That she was 
not as wild and savage as the times, was owing to the 
training in liberty and supremacy of conscience that 
characterized the immigrants from England ; and the 
providential gift of a man for a leader of singular purity 
and elevation of character — great indeed in war, but 
greater in peace — the centennial of whose inauguration as 
President we are to celebrate in this city April 30, 1889. 

It seems to me that while we celebrate not the military 



but the constitutional success of our revolution, and call 
attention afresh to the progress the century has made in 
substituting the reign of law for that of force, it is a 
good time to inquire into the relations of this moral person 
— "Our Nation" — to the other nations of Christendom and 
the world. 

national responsibility. 

Professor Bryce, in his remarkably clear and instructive 
book upon "The American Commonwealth," bears this 
suggestive and pregnant testimony : "America is believed 
to display and disclose the type of institutions towards 
which, as by a law of fate, the re^t of civilized mankind 
are forced to move, some with swifter and some with 
slower steps." Another has said, "1789 signifies the 
development of the rights of man; 1889 the development 
of the rights and responsibilities of nations." Now if 
Professor Bryce is not deceived as to the attitude of man- 
kind towards our country and her institutions, her moral 
responsibility can hardly be overestimated. 

Nations are persons in this that they each possess con- 
science and character. They utter opinions, exert in- 
fluence, are gifted with privileges and are justly held to 
responsibilities. They are weighed in God's balances and 
suffer from his judgments. 

To any right conception of a person the law of develop- 
ment applies. America has grown to its present stature. 
Self-conscious, self-centred and self-cultured, it was 
necessary she should be in earlier years. Her youth has 
been prolonged and bids fair to be perennial because of 
her growth. The necessary accretions, the assimilations, 
the experiments in law and life under liberty; the unpre- 
cedented immigrations of peoples repelled from their own 
countries and attracted hither by considerations relating 
to their own well-being, as well as the constantly expand- 
ing era of her territory, have contributed to keep her 
young and therefore immature. To any who have not 
watched and weighed events, the emergence of a great 
nation standing as by a single step among the leaders, 
and, in certain respects, the leader of nations, seems as 
sudden as it is phenomenal. In the counsels of the world 
America has a weight to-day marvellously greater than in 
1850. " " 

AGE AND ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

If then, as our subject suggests, there has been among 
other developments in the family of nations, a "new sym- 
pathy" one with the other, we certainly are interested in 
it. If we are approaching manly maturity, with some 
little leisure to look about us and some responsibility for 
the well-being of the world, we ought no longer to be fully 
occupied with self-development, self-interest and self- 
defence. We must not be content with an Ishmaelitish 
patriotism which looks askance at our neighbors and counts 
other peoples as of course our natural enemies, to be 
mastered by diplomacy, menaced by a show of force or 
conquered in war. 

Indeed, the personality of a nation implies certain inter- 
national and I may say family relations and duties, the 
character of which is measured by its strength and oppor- 
tunities. 

Do not think that I underestimate the necessity of the 
work so admirably outlined by Dr. Strong in that marvel- 
lous book entitled "Our Country." As a man is worth 
nothing to a community if himself worthless, so America, 
mercenary, unjust to her own citizens, corrupt in her 
suffrage and government, unintelligent, drunken and god- 



